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heart lor having awakened your 5nte ligence to 
the great beauties of Art. One day alter having 
been the Ulend of bis daughter, who is now a 
child, and whose glory will rival that of her 
lather, you will marry his second daughter who is 
not now bom, and It is under your name that she 
will bear the eclat of tome equal to that which has 
crowned the names of her father and sister. 
Would I have believed sucb promises f Would I 
not have thought them deceptive illusions?" 

I must add two more anecdotes from this 
Charming book. They relate to the incomparable 
maestro Rossini. 

One day Rossini was surrounded by a large 
number of his iiriends, who were pressing him to 
tell which opera he preferred among all that liis 
inexhaustible genius had produced— this genius, 
fliat, alnSt he voluntary silenced at the age of 
thirty-six— thus being dead to Art as young as 
Mozart himself. "Thete is no father," it was 
said, "who has not a Benjamin among his chil- 
dren;" one mentioned "H Barbiere," another 
"Otello," a thu'd«Le Gazze Ladra,»thls one 
"Semiramtde," "that one "Guilaume Tell." 
Rossini was silent, and every one listened eagerly 
to the oracle. "You wish to know," he said at 
length, "which of my works I like the best? 
eh bien/ it Is ' Don Giovanni I* " 

We have recently heard the confirmation of 
this charming story. The illustrious rival of 
Mozdrffrent to visit the daughter of the dearest 
of his old friends, the eminent artist for whom he 
wi'Ote the greatest rSles ol his repertoire. He 
had listened to her as she played the piano and 
organ, with paternal kindness, and with that ten- 
der emotion which illness seemed to have added 
. ^anew qualityof the heart to all thequaUties 
of his mind. Then he asked to see the manu- 
script of the opera of his preference. " I am go- 
ing to kneel," he said, " betbre this holy shrine." 
Then alter havmg read several pages with relig- 
ious attention, he said to me laying his hand 
upon Mozart's writing, "My friend, this is the 
greatest one; this is the master of all; he is the 
only one who has had as much science as genius, 
and as much genius as science." 1 have sa- 
credly remembered these words of Rossini's. 

Cecelia. 

Briep Sketch op Gustave Doee.— The Gentle- 
man's Magazine has this sketch of Dortj; "Gus- 
tavo DoriS was bom at Strasbourg in 1832, and is 
now, therefore, only in his thirty-fourth year. 
Ho has already produced as many sketches, com- 
plete works, and even elaborate composition?, as 
any halt-dozen of the most long-lived artists, one 
can' readily call to mind, have given forth in the 
whole course of thefr faivestended careers. In 
184S, at the age of sixteen, he was afreadv at 
work, m conjunction with M. Bertal, on the Jour- 
nal pour Rire; and it was in the course of this 
flrst exercise of his versatUe ardstio capacity that 
ho developed that laCility for caricature, of lihe 
davarni type, which he still has at command, and 
which occasionally breaks forth, in spite of him- 
seit, in the moat unHttingpqaiions of his most se- 
rious works. It has found, however, a httius and 
ertile field m his illustrations of ' Don Quixote, ' in 
Which both the philosophy and grotesque humor 
ot Cervantes have at length found a true artistic 
exponent. It was not, however, till he was called 
upon by Messra. Hachette & Co. to illustrate the 
imerno ot Dante that he obtained full scope tor 
the exertion of that higher and hitherto little 
exercised characteristic of his genius, of which, 
however, fltflii glimpses had been aheady obi 
served. The peculiar power, which has been 
nappUy enough termed Dantesque, had laid dor^ 
mant amoiw his many artistic faculties; and it 
was not tUl his ontfre energies were focussed, so 



to speak, in that sole direction, that the amount 
and commanding character of that especial quality 
of his genius fully developed itSoK. " 

Gbeat Zouave Drum Feat.— When the war in 
Italy commenced, the Zouaves embarked for 
Genoa; but as they were going on board the ship, 
they saw a formal order forbidding the entrance 
of all dogs upon the vessel. As they were very 
much attached to their dogs, they were stricken 
with grief. It was not easy to deceive the sharp 
lookout kept by the intendant, for every soldier 
advanced sSong the narrow gangway, one by one, 
as their names were called. Necessity is the 
mother ol invention. The drummers unscrewed 
thefr drums and the best dogs of the regiment 
were concealed in the drums, which were screwed 
up again. When regiments embark noinusio is 
played, but on this occasion the Colonel deter- 
mined that there should be music. He ordered 
the trumpets and drums to the head of the column, 
and to play a lively tune. The face of the drum- 
mera— every one of whom had a dog in his drum 
—may be conceived 1 The trumpets sounded; 
the drums were all silent. The Colonel got angry 
and bawled to know why the drums did not beat. 
There was but one thing to do, and that was to 
beat. The moment the drums began to beat, 
innumerable dogs began to howl and to bay, to 
the astonishment of everybody but the Zouaves. 
Everyboily looked right, left, backwards, forwards 
—no sign of a dog anywhere; and yet, the more 
the drummers beat, the more the dogs howled. 
At I;ist a spaniel fell out of a drum, rolled over 
and over on the ground, got up and took to his 
heels, howling louder than ever. Roars of laugh- 
ter greeted this explanation of the mysterious 
howls. The intendants ordered the drammers 
to advance on board, one by one, and to roll the 
drum as he came. If a barking was heard, the 
drum was unscrewed, and the dog put ashore. 
Only one dog got on shipboai-d; this was Teuton, 
who kept quiet through all the rolling. It need 
not be said the 3d Zouaves adore Toutou. He 
made his entry into Paris, at thefr head, a few 
days since. 

Reception op Liszt by Dore.— On Friday, Oie 
11th of May, there was one of the most— perhaps 
the most brilliant sofrees that has ever taken 
place within the walls of Paris. Gustavo Dora's 
elegant salons were thrown open in honor of Abbe 
Liszt, who found himself surrounded there with 
the literary and musical elite of the French me- 
tropolis.^ After a most animated and genial con- 
versation, in which men like Theophile Gautier, 
Alexandre Dumas, Vitet, the Count Pilet-Wille, 
Gounod, Saint-Saens, Planti, &c., took part. 
Music was natvurally resorted to. The great Liszt 
seated himself before a ohqf-a-ceuvre of Erard and 
played with Camille Saint-Saens the first part of 
the Abbe's " Symphonie Dantesque." It is not 
with feelings ot vain curiosity that one now listens' 
to the first pianist of the age. " The composer in 
Liszt surpasses perhaps the vh-tuoso— there is 
evidently something exti-aordinary and strange 
which is experienced, by the liearer as he listens 
to the Abbe's music. It is no more the flno-ers 
that we follow whilst seeing and hearing LUzt, 
but rather the mind, which has inspired tliese sub- 
lime pages, and with it we ai'o transported to a 
new world where all is enchantment and emo- 
tion." Such was the impression made by Liszt at 
Doris's house upon the distinguished guests ad- 
mitted to the supreme delight of social contact 
with the illustrious Abbe-maestro. Gustavo Dor^ 
we know is one of the most fervent admfrers of 
Liszt's genius. Inspired by one of the most 
marking traits of tlie "Symphonie Dantesque," 
the great dcssinaleiir crayoned, as he alone knows 
how, the entrance to hell ot Dante and Virwll 
This admirable effort of Dorcas genius is now in 
the possession of Liszt, to whom the author has 
oflered it in token of his afifection and respectful 
admiration. Liszt also played that evening his 
"Legend of Saint Fi'ancois de Paule Marchant 
sur les flots, " and Planti and Saint-Saens closed 
the entertainment by performing the "Preludes " 
aiTanged for two pianos. 



THE GREAT SINGERS OP THE LAST 
CENTURY. 

In the beginning of the last century music had 
attained a high degree of perfection, being cul- 
tivated througliout Europe witli considerable 
success. A great impulse to its prosperity was 
derived from the number of fine singers that 
then appeared. This stimulated the efforts of 
composers, who could always command a ready 
market for their wares where tlie managers of 
theaters had within reach such artistes as would 
" fill the house," or, in other words, make it a 
paying, concern. As far as talent was concerned, 
therefore, the lessees liad no reason to complain. 
Singers appeared in rapid succession, and it was 
difficult, if not in some cases iinpossible, to deter- 
mine which of them was best. So many unri« 
vailed vocalists were probably owing to tlie 
various schools of music that towards 
tiie close of the sixteenth century were 
established on the continent, more especially 
in the chief towns of Italy. In these acade- 
mies th6 course of musical education was strict 
and complete. It was therefore to be ex- 
pected that if favored' by nature, as many of 
tliem were, the pupils would in after life attain 
eminence in their art. This really was the case, 
as the following account of some of tlie singers 
of that period will prove. 

The first name on the list is Francesca Mar- 
ffherita de I'Epine. She came to England from 
Italy in 1693, and was accompanied by a German 
of the name of Qreber. The wits of the day 
called her " Greber's Peg." Margherita was in 
all likelihood the earliest importation of an 
Italian singer into England. The London 
Gcmtte of tliat date speaks of > her as "the 
Italian lady, that is lately come over, that is 
80 famous for singing." Her performances at 
concerts and operas fully justified this announce- 
ment. She was not only a good singer, but a 
skillful player on what we call the piano ; add- 
ing to both these accomplishments an excellent 
knowledge of music. With all this, she by no 
means elicited universal admiration. Swift- 
but he had no appreciation of music — in liia 
"Journal to Stella," speaks of her slightingly. 
"We have a music meeting in our town (Wind- 
sor) to-night. I went to the rehearsal of it, 
and there was, Blargheiita, and her -"Sister, and 
another drab, and a parcel of fiddlers." Perhaps 
one ground of Swift's^issatisfaction lay in this, 
that "Peg" was no beauty. Her want of per- 
sonal charms, however, did not keep her from 
getting a husband. We find that af tei? she had 
been about twenty years in London, and had out 
of her professional earnings saved some £10,000, 
she was induced to yield to the courtship of tlie 
famous Dr. Pepusch, arranger of the airs in tlie 
"Beggar's Opera." After matrimony slie retired 
from the stage, and received, on account of lier 
swarthy complexion, the nickname of " Hecate," 
from her husband. This rather uncomplimen- 
tary appellation she submitted to witli good hu- 
mor. She appeared to contemplate with thank- 
fulness the release which her fortune had accom- 
plished for poor Pepusch out of the care and 
poverty which' so many of his profession are 
called on to endure. We are not, however, to 
suppose that Margherita or her sister liad sole 
possession of the " boards," for a very formidable 
rival sprang up in the person of Mrs. Tofts. 
Margherita was the " star " of the Theatre Royal, 
Drury Lane, and Mrs. Tofts made her diSbut in 
Lincoln's Inn Fields. Tlie conflicting claims of 
these songstresses were espoused by the public, 
and frequent disturbances in consequence took 
place. Margherita was often hissed and hooted, 
and once struck with an orange. This fruity 
missile, however,— it is due' to the male sex to 
say,— was winged by a female arm. Time, that 
cui-BS so many things, healed thelsreach between 
tlicse two vocalists, and we find tliem singing in 
the. same opera witlfNiccolini, who had recently 
arrived in England, and of whom we shall now 
say a few words. 
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Cavaliere NiccoUni Grimaldi, a Neapolitan by 
birth, arrived in London about the year 1708. 
He was attracted by (as he was informed) the 
rage prevalent amongst us for foreign operas. 
The high reputation which he brought with him 
he sustained, according to the testimony of Sir 
Richard Steele, in the Tatler,a, oiitipnot likely 
to have been, as the patentee of an English the- 
atre, very lenient to the faults of a foreign ar- 
tiste. Niccolini was not merely a superior vo- 
calist, but a superb actor, aiid possessed of a fine 
person. He was a great addition to the London 
company, and the theatres became places of gen- 
eral resort. Playgoers were, however, at this 
time deprived of one of their stars. Mrs. Tofts 
was obliged to quit the stage in the meridian of 
fame and beauty; from: symptoms of incipient 
insanity. The Tatler alludes to this in unfeeling 
terms. Mrs. Tofts afterwai-ds married, and re- 
moved with her husband to Venice. Here her 
old disorder returned, and with intermitting vio- 
lence afflicted her to the time of her demise, that 
is, for a long period of fifty years, as she died in 
1760. Her place was supplied by some good 
English singers,^Mr3. Cross, Mrs. Lindesay, and 
others. One termed " The Baroness," a for- 
eigner, was likewise a favorite, as also Cassani 
and Isabella Girardean. 

There seems, ,however, to have been, after 
Mrs. Tofts' retirement, a dearth of good singers 
for about ten yeurs. The deficiency was sup- 
pliad by making Niccolini the centre of attrac- 
tion. How this was done is familiar to the 
readers of the Spectatm: Those who are accus 
tomed to peruse its pages will remember all tliat 
is said of Niccolini's combat with the lion, 
" which," says Addison, " has been very often 
exhibited to the general satisfaction of most of 
the nobility and gentry in the kingdom of Great 
Britain." The ^eetatar pays a high tribute to 
Niccolini's powera as an actor and singer, la- 
menting that the great .artiste was forced to 
comply with ,the wretched tastes of the age. 
Nothing; can be more amusing than the de- 
scription of the different representatives ot 
the lion. "It was confidently affirmed," says 
the Spectator, "that there would be a tame 
lion sent from the tower every opera 
night, ., . . and that the lion was a cousin- 
german of the tiger who made his appearance in 
King William's days. Many, likewise, were the 
conjectures of the treatment which this lion was 
to meet with from the hands of Niccolini. Some 
supposed that he was to subdue him in recita- 
tive, as Orpheus used to serve the wild beasts in 
his time, and . afterwards to knock him on the 
head. . . . . The lion has been changed 
upon the audience three several times : the ftrst 
lion was a candle-en uffer, who being a fellow of 
a testy, choleric temper, overdid his part, and 
would not suffer himself to be killed so early as 
he ought to have done. Besides, it was objected 
against him that he reared himself so high upon 
his hinder paws, and walked in so erect a pos- 
ture, that ho looked more like an old man than 
a lion. The second lion was a tailor by trade. 
If the former was too furious, this was to sheep- 
ish for his part. It is said, indeed, that he once 
gave him a rip in his flesh-color doublet, but this 
was only to make work for himself in his private 
character as a tailor. Tlie acting lion at present 
is, as I am informed, a country gentleman, who 
does it for his diversion, but desires his name 
Inay be concealed." 

This extract gives us some idea of the prevalent 
theatrical tastes. Such were not indulged in for 
the first time, as they had already been displayed 
in the case of the opera of " Camilla^" This was 
composed by one of the Buononcinis, and here 
Mrs. Tofts was appointed to -kill a pig! The 
personator of this member of the animal crea- 
tion thus opens his grief to the Spectatov : " I 
think I was hardly used in not having the part 
of the lion in * Hydaspes ' given to me, but that 
of a lion is too great a character for. one that never 
trodo the stage before but on two legs. As for 



the little resistance I made, I hope it may be ex- 
cused, when it is considered that the dart was 
thrown at me by so fair a hand. I must confess 
I had but just put on my brutality ; and Ca- 
milla's charms were such, that beholding her 
erect mien, and hearing her charming voice, and 
astonished with her graceful motion, I could not 
keep up my assumed fierceness, and died like a 
man." These stage foibles were brought into re- 
quisition by even Handel, in " Rinaldo," the first 
of the long series.bf operas produced in London. 
"As Iwaswalkmg in the streets about a fort- 
night ago," writes Addison, " I saw an ordinary 
fellow carrying a cage full of little birds upon his 
shoulder; and I was wondering with myself 
what vise he would put them to, he was met, 
very lij.fikily, by an acquaintance who had i\f,e 
same curiosity, Upon his asking him what he 
had upon his shoulder, he told them that he had 
been buying sparrows for the opera. 'Sparrows 
for the opera !^ says his friend, licking his lips. 
' What, are they to be roasted? ' ' No, no,' says 
the other ; ' they are to enter towards the end of 
the first act, and to fly about the stage.' " 

Handel's arrival in London, and his being in- 
trusted with the management of the Koyal 
Academy, became instrumental in bringing un- 
der the notice of the public some of the greatest 
singers that the world probably has ever heard. 
He, however, was with us for some years before 
the Academy was formed. During this time a 
songstress made her appearance, Anastasia Ro- 
binson, who deserves notice less from her pro- 
fessional ability than the romance of her life. 
She was the daughter of a portrait painter, who, 
becoming afilicted with blindness and a conse- 
quent inability to earn a livelihood by his art, 
was forced to bring up his child to the musical 
profession. For tllis she evinced peculiar apti- 
tude. Her father took a house in Golden Square, 
where he gave weekly concerts or musical eoti- 
versazmies. These were attended by some of 
the first people in the metroplis, and here she 
gave earnest of those abilities and accomplislx- 
ments which she subsequently displayed. Her 
d<Sbut was in 1714, in a pasticcio called " Creso," 
and she continued to enjoy popularity as a prin- 
cipal singer till 1724, when she left the stage. 

Her retirement was supposed to have arisen 
from an insult offered by Senesino, — a singer we 
shall speak of presently ; but the real cause was 
her marriage-7-not made public till more than 
ten years afterwards — with Lord Peterborough. 
This nobleman had distinguished himself for 
bravery during the war of the Spanish Succes- 
sion. Whatever his physical bravery may have 
been, his moral courage does not appear to have 
been very striking. For a lengthened period he 
refused to recognize his wife as Lady Peterbor- 
ough, till forced by circumstances to do so. It 
was a tardy piece of justice, since her position had 
exposed her to the taunts of the ai'istocracy. 

Lady Mary Wortley Montagu thus writes of 
her to a friend : " The fair lady rides through the 
town in the shining berlin of ht^r hero, not to 
reckon the more solid advantage of £100 a 
month which 'tis said he allows her." The 
alliance, hovvever, beyond all doubt, was from 
the beginniiig.. honorable. At flrst,.ou Lord 
Peterborough's part, it was inteiaded to be 
otherwise; but the object ofJiis attentions: at 
once' betrayed the utmost indignation -at' such a 
proposal.. Lord Peterborough, top much smitten 
with her charms to abandon his suit, wOoed and 
won her honorably- As a person of rare accom- 
plishments and of a most amiable temper, she 
was worthy of a better partner; Her vocal 
power was not considerable and her execution 
was absolutely nothing as compared with Cuz- 
zoni and othera. Still, in her style, there was 
something telling, arising from the utter ab- 
sence of any effort at display. As an actress she 
was.very efficient, and quickly gained the good 
will of the theatre by her modest deportment 
and her pleasing, expressive, though not by any 
means beautiful countenance. 



About the period of Anastasia Robinson's 
marriage arrived in London one who is memor- 
able as a singer of extraordinary power, Fran- 
cesca Cuzzoni. She was born at Parma, and 
made her debut at Venice in 1719. She came to 
England in 1733, and remained amongst us, in, 
the enjoyment of unimpaired popularity, till 
1739, when she returned to Italy. She visited 
England twice again, but on the last occasion 
she was old and songless. After this she went 
to Holland, where she became straightened "in 
her purse, and was put into prison for debt. 
After delighting Europe with her voice, and re- 
ceiving the homage of princes and nobles, Cuz- 
zoni passed her closing years in great poverty, 
and was able to preserve herself from starvation 
by button-making. 

" Imporlent Oiesw, dead and turned to olay. 
Might stop a liole to keep the wind away. 
O that that earth, which kept the world in awe, 
Should patch a wail to expel the winter's flaw," 

Cuzzoni's extravagance helped to ruin her, 
along with her violeiit and quarrelsome temper, 
which arrayed against her the whole musical 
world. Sometimes she would, as the saying is, 
meet with her match : as when on one occasion, 
refusing at a rehearsal to sing one of her songs 
in an opera of Handel's, the enraged composer 
threatened to throw her out of the window. 
No, one, however, dared question Cuzzoni's won- 
derful excellence as a singer. Her voice, more 
especially the high notes, possessed three quali- 
lies seldom combined, namely, clearness, sweet- 
ness, and flexibility. She not merely evinced 
astonishing skill in the execution of hard passa- 
ges, but did so in such a way as to veil from 
view the difficulties of the performance. Her 
interpretation of pathetic music would dissolve 
an audience in tears, while the refinement which 
she could bring to bear on notes, either as re- 
gards tone or duration, elicited the admii-ation 
of the learned. Her embellishments, apparently 
extemporaneous, often enriched a melody, and 
were always conceived in excellent taste. Her 
shake.was perfection itself and it .seemed a's if 
it would be impossible for her to sing out of 
tune. 

(7o be Continued.) 
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{Chntinited.) 

In the embrasures left on each side by the 
projection of the general construction, two old 
Japanese monsters grimace. and look at them- 
selves in two mirrors with grot-work frames. 

The canopy is of Chinese silk, ornamented 
with faces and birds. 

Six pedestals with golden brocade cartouches 
support the statues and monsters. 

A small Louis XIII. clock, representing the 
Samaritan woman, rests upon the slab of the 
mantlepiece. 

Two tables, one in Renaissance ebony, incrust- 
ed with tin, which formerly belonged to the 
Duke of Orleans, the other in marquetry, of the 
Louis XIV. style, with massive toot, are dis- 
played here. 'I'he latter is a perfect gem. There 
is, beside, a marvelous screen, which looks as if 
it had escaped from Mnie. de 'Pompadoir's J<m- 
doir; a handsome china /Basque, and a Japanese 
perfume stand made of bronze, which was given 
to Victor Hugo by Alexandre Dumas, complete 
the furnishing of this room. 

The blue parlor, which is next in order, is no 
less sumptuous in another order of decoration. 

The gallery in the second story opens with a, 
folding-door, and is formed of carved and chis- 
eled cedar, a master-piece found by Victor Hugo. 
This gallery is called the " Oak Gallery ;" it is a 
sort of guest chamber, in fact. Six windows, 
looking out upon Fort St. George, distribute the 
light tlirough a perfect forest of carved oak. 

Occupying dbiiblo the depth taken for the par- 
lors on the first story, the "Oak Gallery" is 



